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IX. — Extracts of Letters from the Rev. David Livingston, 
dated from the Missionary Station at Kolobeng, South Africa, 
25° S. lat., 26° E. long. (1.) Communicated by the London 
Missionary Society, and (2.) by Captain Thomas Steele, F.R.G.S., 
of the Coldstream Guards. 

[Read February U, 1850.] 

(1.) On the 1st of June, 1849, we started from Kolobeng upon 
my long-projected expedition to endeavour to open a new field for 
our labours in the N., by traversing the Gr^at Desert, as it is 
called, which, stretching far to the N.N.W., has hitherto proved 
an insurmountable obstacle to the further progress of Europeans 
in that direction. 

Only last year a large party of Griquas, in about thirty waggons, 
made many and persevering efforts to cross it at different points ; 
but, although inured to the climate and stimulated by the prospect 
of gain from the ivory they expected to procure, they were com- 
pelled from want of water to give up the undertaking. 

Two English gentlemen, Mr. Wm. Cotton Oswell and Mr. Mungo 
Murray, to whom I had communicated my plan of penetrating to 
the Great Lake, reported to lie beyond the desert, came from Eng- 
land expressly to take part in the discovery ; and to their liberal 
and zealous co-operation we are specially indebted for the success 
of the expedition. Whilst waiting for their arrival seven men came 
from the Batouani, or Batasana, a tribe living upon the shores of 
the lake, with an earnest request from their chief that I should 
visit them. As the path, however, by which they had reached Kolo- 
beng was impracticable for waggons, I was obliged to decline 
their guidance, and proceed by the more circuitous route by 
which the Bamanguato usually pass, under the direction of some 
Bakuains for guides, whose interest in our success was secured 
by a promise to carry any ivory they might obtain for their chief 
in our waggons ; and right faithfully did they perform their 
task. 

Our journey across the desert was one of great labour and 
suffering, from the want of water for our animals, till on the 4th 
of July, after travelling about 300 miles from Kolobeng, measui-ed 
by the trocheameter, we happily struck on a magnificent river, 
the Zouga, from which point our further journey was compara- 
tively easy ; thence, winding along its banks for nearly another 
300 miles, we reached the Batouani, on the great lake of Ngami, 
by the end of July. 

(2.) The route is exhibited in the accompanying sketch, the lati- 
tudes being carefully taken by Captain Steele's beautiful sextant. 

The desert through which lay the first half of our journey is 
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an immense plain, but not destitute of trees or grass : there is 
abundance of both, and of inhabitants, human and animal, there 
is no lack ; but the extreme scarcity of water and other hardships 
have reduced the first to the most abject form of human kind. 
The Bakalihari and Bushmen have in general small thin legs and 
arms, large protruding abdomens, and countenances expressive of 
the hard life they lead. I regret to say that I had but little 
opportunity of holding any intercourse with these wretched inha- 
bitants of the desert, for as soon as it was known we were about 
to commence our journey, Sekhomi, the chief of the Bamanguato, 
who was averse to any such entry upon his ivory store, sent out 
his people before us to drive all the inhabitants off the route, in 
the hope that, when deprived of their assistance in procuring 
water, we should be compelled to return, as the Griquas had been 
last year. 

The Bakalihari, in order to obtain anything to drink, are often 
reduced to the following contrivance : — They insert a reed with a 
tuft of grass round one end of it, to act as a sort of filter, into 
moist parts of the desert, and then suck up the water into the 
mouth, and discharge it into their water-vessels, which are usually 
ostrich egg-shells. We obtained good supplies of water twice by 
digging wells in these spots. There are several roots which kind 
Providence seems to have provided for their special use in this 
arid region, amongst which one is worthy of remark. It appears 
above ground as a small plant three or four inches high, and about 
as thick as a crow-quill ; the seeds are not unlike those of the 
dandelion, but about a foot below the surface of the earth it ter- 
minates in a root as large as a child's head, consisting of a spongy 
cellular substance full of pure cold water. 

The miserable condition of these poor human beings contrasts 
surprisingly with that of the animals ; but it is a well-ascertained 
fact that the eland, gemsbock, duiker, steinbock, &c., can live for 
months together without water. The eland becomes enormously 
fat during the driest season, viz. the winter, when all the herbage 
is withered, and so dry that it crumbles to powder in the hand. 
And yet the stomachs of all these animals, when opened, contained 
a good deal of moisture. Our party was well supplied with 
eland's flesh during our passage through the desert ; and it being 
superior to beef, and the animal as large as an ox, it seems 
strange it has not yet been introduced into England. 

The Zouga is really a very fine river. Its breadth at the point 
where we first found it entire was about 30 yards ; and yet, unlike 
other rivers, it became wider and deeper as we approached its 
apparent source. The water was clear as crystal, soft, and very 
cold, and gave me an idea of melted snow — an idea which seems 
confirmed by its periodical rising at the commencement of our 
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warm weather. Our dry season extends from May to October. 
We found that the Zouga rose 3 feet in July and August. It 
runs about 3 miles an hour, and the water, as proved by its 
effect on our soap, became less impregnated with lime as we 
approached the source of its waters. The natives could give us 
no account of the cause of its periodical rise, but said it was not 
caused by rains. They told a story of a chief who lives in a 
country called Mazzekwa, in the far North, who was in the habit 
of killing a man every year, and throwing his body into the river ; 
and then, they said, the river begins to flow. If their account is 
to be believed, it attains its greatest height about October, and 
then gradually decreases till June — a great portion of the decrease 
taking place in our rainy season. The keen cold air from the 
water increased our appetites amazingly. The point of ebullition 
by Newman's thermometer was 2072°, giving rather more than 
2000 feet elevation. 

With the periodical flow, large shoals of fish come down the 
river, which are caught by the natives with nets, or speared. 
The people living on the lake and rivers are a totally distinct 
race from the Bechuanas ; they call themselves Bayeiye (or men), 
while the term Bakoba has somewhat of the meaning of slaves, 
and is applied to them by the Bechuanas. Their complexion is 
darker than the Bechuanas, and they speak a totally different 
language. Of 300 words which I collected, only 21 had any 
resemblance to the Sechuana. Some words have a click ; but 
that does not occur so commonly as in the Bushman tongue. I 
admired the frank and manly bearing of these inland sailors ; and 
often, whilst the waggons went along the banks of the river, took 
my seat in their canoes. These are truly a primitive craft, hol- 
lowed out of the trunks of single trees. 

The banks of the river are generally of calcareous tufa, and 
lined with gigantic trees, some of them bearing fruit quite new 
to us. Two trees, of the baobab variety, measured 70 to 76 feet 
in circumference at about 3 feet from the ground. Palmyras 
and banyans gave somewhat of an Oriental appearance to some 
parts ; and other trees of great beauty attracted our notice. One 
in particular, which I observed on the northern bank, had fruit 
upon it a foot in length and 3 inches in diameter, the seeds being 
good to eat. Another, with beautiful dark-green foliage, like an 
orange or laurel, bears a fruit also, which the natives described as 
very good, and a third bore a small plum. The large trees 
grow close to the river, and beyond them extends a dense thorny 
jungle, which was so difficult to get through, that we determined 
to leave four waggons and most of the oxen at a point about 
90 miles from where we struck the river, till our return, and 
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thence went on to the lake in one waggon, belonging to Mr. 
Oswell, with some of the best of the cattle. 

The Batouani live at the N.E. extremity of the lake. After 
spending a day with them we rode up about 6 miles S.W. to 
the broad part of the lake, which gradually opens out, like |the 
Frith of Forth in Scotland, with an unbounded horizon of water 
in the direction -we were riding. We can say nothing positively 
as to its extent. Its direction seemed to be N.N.E. and S.S.W. 
by compass. It is said to contain hippopotami, alligators, and 
large fish ; but our visit was too short for seeing anything in or 
on it. It bends round to the W., and receives a large river from 
the N., at the N.W. extremity. The rivers which we did not 
see ourselves I have only noted in dotted lines upon the sketch. 

The fact that the Zouga is connected with other large rivers 
flowing into the lake from the N. (where the people are said to 
wear clothes), awakens emotions in my breast which make the 
discovery of the lake itself appear comparatively almost of little 
importance ; it opens the prospect of a highway capable of being 
easily traversed by boats to an entirely unexplored, but, as we 
were told, populous region. The hopes which that prospect in- 
spires in behalf of the benighted inhabitants might subject me to 
the charge of enthusiasm — a charge, by the way, I wish I deserved 
— for nothing good or great has ever been accomplished in the 
world without it. I mean that feeling which impels with untiring 
energy to the final accomplishment of a good object. 

All the rivers reported to the N. of the Zouga have Bayeiye 
upon them, but there are other tribes upon their banks. To one of 
these, after visiting the Batouani, we directed our course ; but the 
Batouani chief managed to obstruct us by keeping all the Bayeiye 
near the ford on the opposite bank of the Zouga. African chiefs 
invariably dislike to see strangers passing them to tribes beyond. 
Sebitoane, the chief, who in former years saved the life of Sechele 
(our chief), lives about ten days N.E. of the Batouani. The 
latter had sent by us a present to him, as a token of his gratitude, 
which would have been a good introduction. The best, however, 
we can have is a knowledge of the language. 

I endeavoured to construct a raft to pass over, where the river was 
only 50 or 60 yards wide, but the wood was so heavy, that it sank 
immediately. Another effort was equally fruitless ; and, though 
I could easily have swam over, the landing in a state of nudity, as 
I must have done, to obtain the loan of a boat from Bakoba, 
would have been scarcely a becoming appearance for a minister of 
peace, setting aside the risk of an alligator meeting me on the 
passage. I did not, however, like to give up the attempt, but 
was finally dissuaded from it by my kind friend Mr. Oswell, with 
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whom alone the visit to Sebitoane was to be made, and who 
settled the matter by nobly offering to bring up a boat next year 
at his own expense from the Cape, which, after visiting the chief 
and coming round the N. end of the lake, is to become missionary 
property. To him and my other companion, Mr. Murray, I 
cannot sufficiently express my obligations. The chief expenses of 
the expedition have been borne by them. 

I should mention, with reference to the sketch of the lake, that 
the position at the N.E. extremity, 20° 20', where the Zouga 
issues from it, was fixed by an excellent sextant. The longitude 
is about 20° E. Our waggon stood near the Batouani town, 
whence we rode on horseback about 6 miles beyond, to the broad 
part. It gradually widens out into a frith about 15 miles across, 
as you go S. from the town, and in the S.S.W. presents an ex- 
tensive horizon of water. It is reported to be about 70 miles in 
length, bends round to the N.W., and there receives another river 
similar to the Zouga. 

The breadth of the Zouga, as laid down in the map, is to give 
an idea of the diiference between its size after its junction with 
the Tamunakle and before it. It becomes narrower as it runs 
eastward. The course is shown by the arrow-heads. 

The dotted lines running N. of the river and lake show the 
probable course of the Tamunakle and of another river which 
falls into the lake at its N.W. extremity. At that part marked 
by the name of the chief Mosing, it is not more than 50 or 60 
yards in width, while at 20° 7' it is more than 100, and very 
deep. 

[Subsequently to the receipt of these letters from Mr. Livingston, 
making known the important fact of his having reached the great lake 
of Ngami, a further communication has reached this country from 
Mr. Oswell, one of his enterprising companions, containing further 
particulars of the journey. This letter was read at one of the Society's 
evening meetings by Captain Vardon of the Madras army, to whom 
it was addressed, aud although it of course contains much already made 
known by Mr. Liivingston, the details are so interesting as illustrative 
of the difficulties of travelling in South Africa, as to be considered 
well worthy of publication without much curtailment — the more so, as 
the enterprising writer was at the date of his last letters again pre- 
paring to join Mr. Livingston, and to attempt with him to follow out 
the course of the Zouga, or any other river which may open, as they 
expect, a way to the Portuguese settlements on the Zambezi.] 



